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OLD BROCADES 


HE most astonishing fact about the annual American invasion of 
Europe is the persistence with which it follows the beaten track. 
The tour of the average sight-seer is remarkable chiefly for the 
sights it omits. The traveler goes to capitals and drives to the 
vuide-book specialties in cabs, but ruthlessly whizzes by mossy little 
towns still intact in their beautiful antiquity, and clatters through the 
picturesque side streets of his metropolis without once alighting to 
investigate their shops. He wanders over the Old World, seeing only 
that which has been modernized and consequently vulgarized ; and finds 
the monuments of the past isolated and deprived of their atmosphere by 
encroaching recent buildings, by the energy of the showman and the 
restorer. 

He who would discover the past must leave the main lines of the 
railroad for stuffy little side-trains, must forswear cabs and explore afoot. 
Hiven in the great capitals the past may be found, if one goes afoot, in 
narrow curving lanes, over whose ruthless pavements no wise driver will 
risk his vehicle. In such lanes, even in Paris and Rome, may still be 
found the severe sweet lines of a finer architecture, and little shops of a 
truly medigval simplicity, where dealers will bargain with truly medixw- 
val subtlety. It was in such places that I looked for old brocades, and 
sometimes found them, picking up by the way such lore of the loom as 
might assist, with science, my love of beautiful and time-enriched stuffs. 
And I so enjoyed digging them out thus, piece by piece, after playing 
the inevitable comedy with the dealer, that it was with resentment I fell 
one day upon a ‘‘sale’’ of these beautiful fabrics in a Parisian depart- 
ment store, saw the rich silken rags heaped mountain high on the 
bargain tables, and handled them till I was half-intoxicated with their 
splendor of color and design. 

I found gradually that there was a good deal to learn about brocades, 
and that all the carefully catalogued specimens in museums taught me 
less than my few purchases chosen out of the full chests in many shops. 
To go over his heap with the interested dealer, handling the precious 
fabries, and selecting for good or ill one or two pieces, was to learn the 
truth by lightning flashes. The harsh rule of buying nothing which 
could not be had, so to speak, for sixpence, deprived me of many a 
coveted treasure, and to this day hot pangs of remorse clutch me as my 
mind’s eye sees the rejected patterns. Never again shall I fall into such 
an error, for these beautiful textiles are becoming rarer and more pre- 
cious day by day. The swift upward march of prices which began in 
tapestries a few years ago has now begun in brocades; and it will not 
stop until a rag of old silk is as far beyond the ordinary purse as a bit 
of arras is now. 

And after all, why should they not be costly, these objects of 
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medieval art, which speak to us as authentically of the great days of 
Italy and France and the orient as the pictures and vases for which we 
make pilgrimages to remote museums? Certain pieces of silk are as 
worthy of a place of honor as an old painting which one would gladly 
go miles to see. Their color can scarcely be surpassed by the brush of 
a master, their design is decorative beyond our modern reach, and their 
beauty is softened and enriched by time, even like a picture ’ which the 
centuries have hallowed. 

The history of silk begins later than that of other textiles. Aristotle 
first mentions this gift of a worm and the introduction of its product 
into the western world. The early Roman emperors made sumptuary 
laws against the precious gossamer fabries woven from it, and Vespasian 
refused his wife a silken mantle, saying, ‘‘Far be it from me to allow 
thread to be worth its weight in gold!’’ Yet edicts were issued in vain, 
and in the sixth century the manufacture of silken stuffs had become so 
profitable that the Byzantine emperors made it an imperial monopoly, 
and set up looms in the palace. The raw material used by these work- 
women was still brought from China, and it was not till the end of that 
century that two Greek monks, who had lived years in China, brought 
back eggs in their walking-staffs, revealed the secrets of silkworm cul- 
ture, and broke the silken bonds of the west’s dependency. 

The term brocade was first applied only to fabrics in which the 
design was wrought by a combination of silk with threads of gold or 
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VENETIAN—SIXTEENTH CENTURY. RosE, YELLOW AND WHITE ON BLUE 
From the Tobey Furniture Company 


silver. Gold was used for textiles in the orient from very remote ages, 
even before the days of Moses, and the sumptuous east, after the intro- 
duction of silk, first wove brocades. The gold thread of ancient golden 
mantles was simply a flat or round wire of the pure metal; but in bro- 
eades the thread early began to be made, as it is to-day in the best 
European fabrics, by winding an extremely narrow strip of flat gold 
wire, or, more often, gold-washed silver, around a thread of silk. In 
China and Japan the gold thread was and is, usually, a thin, flat strip 
of gilded vellum, or even gilded paper; and this device was sometimes 
employed in the west, also, to cheapen the product. When such strips, 
or alloys of base metals, were employed for winding, the foundation 
thread was usually cotton or linen, instead of silk. One may tell approx- 
imately the quality of the gold lace found on certain old vestments, as 
well as the richness of brocades, by raveling out the thread from its 
spiral metal winding. If this foundation thread be silk, one need have 
little doubt of the genuineness of the gold or silver encasing it. 

But though the first brocades were oriental, Byzantium began early 
to covet the art, and wove brocades even while it was still importing its 
raw material from China. With the introduction of silk to the west in 
the sixth century, a Byzantine school of design in these gorgeous fabrics 
developed, in which many hints from the orient were followed, but in 
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which, as in other Byzantine arts, the subjects were chiefly of Christian 

origin. Specimens of this early work are, of course, of excessive rarity— 

a few chasubles or dalmatics, carefully preserved in church treasuries 

and museums, too few, indeed, to enable us to follow accurately th: 

course of the art during four or five centuries. Meantime the Persian 

weavers were inventing beautiful patterns, in which the mystic homa, 

or tree of life, and the cheetah, or leopard, figure conspicuously; and the 

Syrians-—the mixed race of Jews, Christians, and Saracens who lived 

along the seacoast of Asia Minor—were imitating their designs with modi- 

fications of theirown. Further west the Saracens were producing bro- 

cades quite distinctive in pattern, showing geometrical stripes and lines, 

with Arabic characters and texts in their decoration, but not obeying 
strictly the Koran’s prohibition of animal forms. 

Sicily began early, under Saracenic influences, to develop a peculiar 

school of its own, which received a sudden stimulus in the twelfth cen- 

tury, when King 

Robert of Sicily con- 

quered Corinth, 

Thebes, and Athens, 

and carried away 

captive to Palermo all 

the silk-weavers he 

could find. These 

Greeks brought new 

designs and put a 

fresh spirit into the 

old Saracenie work- 

shops—impressed 

something of the 

Byzantine style upon 

Sicilian silks, yet 

without wholly oblit- 

erating their Sara- 

cenic quality. A cen- 

tury or two later these 

designers introduced 

the grotesque into 

their patterns—grif- 

fins and winged dogs, 

and other monsters, 

which they used with 

fine decorative effect. 

This led naturally to 

that development of 

heraldic designs, or 

at least designs sug- 

gested by heraldic 

details, which marks 

the third Sicilian peri- 

ITALIAN—SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. MANY COLORS od. Silks from these 

WITH SILVER ON WHITE looms of Palermo are 

From Marshall Field & Compa numerous in foreign 
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JAPANESE - SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. GOLD, GREENS, BLUES AND PINKS ON RED 


In the collection of The Antiquarians 


museums, but the covetous collector no longer finds them easily. 
They are distinguished by great fertility of imagination in design, 
by beauty of color, and often, unfortunately, by inferiority of 
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material, base metals, and a filling of cotton being used instead o: 
pure silks and gold and silver. Italy early caught the contagion, ani 
set up looms in various cities during the fourteenth and fifteenth centu. 
ries. Lucca, then as now agleam in black and white marbles, hig! 
in her green circle of hills, was one of the first to become famous i: 
this art. Even in the fourteenth century vestments of ‘‘Lucca cloth’’ 
were used in English cathedrals, palls of this golden tissue wer 
spread over the dead, and at royal marriages the veil held over the 
kneeling couple was of this quality. At first these Italian looms fol- 
lowed Saracenic patterns, used the homa, the cheetah, and other ori- 
ental emblems in their designs; but very soon they threw off this 
dependence, ceased drawing forms of beasts and monsters, introduced 
winged angels and saints and other religious symbols in their patterns, 
as well as plant forms. It was at this time that velvet was first woven 
the looms of Lucca and Genoa were among the first to vary their bro- 
eades by the introduction of its raised pile, and Genoa won early and 
retained for centuries her supremacy in this specialty. 

Florence, Milan, and Venice, as well as Lucca and Genoa, were all 
vying with each other at this epoch in the weaving of brocades, all of 
very fine quality, and highly prized in the northern nations, but differ- 

ing somewhat in char- 
acter, according to the 
strongly marked in- 
dividualities of those 
intensely personal 
mediwval towns. 
Venice was quite in- 
dependent, scorning 
imitation, from the 
first, in this art as in 
the greater arts. In 
the fifteenth century 
she was famous for 
her damasks in silk 
and gold. At this 
epoch she preferred 
Seriptural subjects, 
and wove many square 
pieces, illustrating re- 
ligious incidents, 
which were sewed to- 
gether for vestments. 
The most rich and 
precious products of 
all these looms were 
much in request for 
vestments. When we 
study the pictures of 
Bellini and Carpaccio, 
ScuraRI VELVET—SIXTEENTH CenTURY. GreEN ann Of Paolo Uccelli and 
RED oN YELLOW SHOT wiTH GOLD Gentile da Fabriano 
In the collection of The Antiquarians and Botticelli—not to 














ITALIAN—FIFTEENTH CENTURY. CRIMSON AND GOLD 
In the collection of The Antiquarians 


speak of Veronese and the later.painters of sumptuosity-—-when we 
note the gorgeous brocaded robes and mantles worn by lords and 
ladies in these pictures, we cannot say that the church got all that 
was most precious in the product of the looms. But the church 
preserves her treasures, while gowns and mantles are worn to rags 
and cast away; and thus it happens that these fabrics of bygone 
splendid days come down to us more often in the form of vestments. 
A fine set of vestments was a favorite gift from rich or royal patron. 
Stonyhurst College still possesses one of the capes belonging to ‘‘the 
whole suit of vestments made at Florence in Italy,’’ which Henry VII. 
bequeathed ‘‘to God and Saint Peter, and to the abbot and prior and 
convent of our monastery of Westminster.’’ Gradually some of these 
fine old vestments are creeping into the market from the worm-eaten 
chests of little Italian churches, churches once rich but now pitifully 
poor. Often they are in rags and patches, but no rags can conceal the 
purity of texture, the unattainable grace of design, and the masterly 
splendor of color, mellowed and enriched by time, which these old silks 
bring down to us from Italy’s great days. 

Italy long retained her supremacy in silken textiles, showing slower 
decadence in this than in the nobler arts. Certain Flemish towns, 
Bruges especially, began to make silks toward the close of the fifteenth 
century, and Flemish velvets were admirable. Spain wove brocades 
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gorgeous in color and quite distinctive in design, always more or less 
obedient to Saracenic influences. French silks were not prized, even in 
France, till the end of the sixteenth century, but during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, under the patronage of a luxurious court, 
French brocades became very beautiful. In design they expressed the 
delicate artificiality, the dainty rococo trifling, of the period. We find 
in them the same grace and charm which appeal to us in the pictures 
of Watteau and Boucher—a butterfly lightness of design, an airy auda- 
city of color, which seem especially appropriate to rich silken fabrics, 
whose luxury removes them from all the graver purposes of life. Often 
they are flowered and garlanded, perhaps on a background watered or 
moiré. Stripes are introduced in great and delicate variety. One might 
say of French silks that they are feminine, as distinguished from the 
more masculine strength and splendor of the Italian; and during the last 
century they strongly influenced Italian design. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, in both France and Italy, 
brocades became more varied in texture and design than previously. 
Gold and silver were no longer necessarily employed, and the weight of 

the tissue ranged 
from the earlier 
thickness of fabrics, 
which would stand 
alone, to a taffeta-like 
lightness. Flowers 
were used profusely 
in the decorative 
schemes, no longer 
severely convention- 
alized, as of old, but 
thrown upon the pat- 
tern in heaps and 
vines and garlands, 
with an approach to 
the natural formation. 
We find in some 
French silks of this 
period, as in contem- 
porary French porce- 
lains, a quaint imi- 
tation of Chinese 
designs, taken from 
the vases and dishes 
which began to be 
extensively imported. 
Silken stuffs were 
used for more pur- 
poses than formerly, 
not only for vest- 
ments and personal 
FLORENTINE—SIXTE£ENTH CENTURY. GOLD, SILVER adornment, but for 
AND A LITTLE PINK ON LIGHT GREEN hangings and the 
In the collection of The Antiquarians uphol stery of the 








dainty furniture 
which now came into 
extensive use. The 
brocades of Louis 
XIV., XV., and XVI. 
are as characteristic 
of their respective 
epochs as the archi- 
tecture, the pictures, 
or the tapestries. 
From the dawn of 
the new era with the 
French Revolution, 
theart has languished. 
For though a few 
delicate stripes and 
austere flower designs 
were demanded under 
the Empire, the se- 
vere classicism of that 
period turned the 
popular taste away 
from this truly med- 
iseval art. And after 
the Empire, began 
gradually that period 
of blight upon all 
decorative design GENOESE VELVET. RED ON YELLOW 
which reached its cul- SHor witH GoLp 
mination under the 
good bourgeois, Louis 
Philippe, a monarch hopelessly tasteless and uninspired. 
Though a few houses, like Richmond and Mott, of London, are begin- 
ning to reproduce old silks, the usual brocades of this century, woven 
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GENOESE VELVET—SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. GREENISH BLUE ON 
YELLOW SATIN 


From Marshall Field & Company 
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FRENCH CHALICE-COVER—LOUIS XIV. GREEN, ROSE, AND WHITE ON 
YELLOW SATIN GROUNI 


From the Tobey Furniturs mpany 


for household or personal use in obedience to passing whims of fashion, 
are merely commercial products, in no sense following the old grand 
style. Whether the art will revive cannot be predicted, but probably 
the conditions which gave surpassing beauty to some of its products for 
centuries will never return in the same foree. The best brocades come 
down to us from great or from highly refined artistic epochs, and were 
lovingly wrought upon hand-looms by artist-artisans who devoted their 
lives to this labor. The artistic epochs of the future will probably seek 
expression in arts more democratic, and the hand-loom will never be 
more than a toy for them 

Thus the collector of old brocades need not fear serious modern 
inroads upon his specialty. Though he can buy more advantageously 
abroad—in France, Italy, the Low Countries, and especially in Spain, it 
is by no means impossible to find fine pieces in this country. In New 
York the principal curio dealers have usually a few, and in Chicago I 
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have seen at two or three shops a surprising number of good examples 
from French and Italian looms. These are usually in small pieces or 
vestments; large quantities, enough for hangings, are rare everywhere, 
and are seldom imported by our dealers. Uses for these beautiful 
fabrics are manifold. Hangings, portiéres, furniture-coverings—these 
are obvious enough, but require large pieces and a serious outlay. 
Squares, short lengths, bits of vestments, scraps of various sizes, may 
still be bought for very little in European cities and towns, and wisely 
used may give distinction to modern rooms. Il have seen a gorgeous old 
yellow square of Louis XIV., well placed on a fine old table, set the tone 
for a drawing-room. Nothing better can be found to conceal the ugli- 
ness of the modern piano, though perhaps this is an ungracious use for 
a beautiful fabric. And besides the adornment of the household, there 
are more intimate personal uses. I still regret a large piece of delicate 
green Louis XVI., striped and flowered,- which I did not buy in the 
Roman rag market and convert into an evening gown that would have 
delighted knowing eyes like a rare old jewel. And still I remember 
with envy an old Spanish bodice of an unattainable green, a brocaded 
velvet, which a friend showed me in Florence, and which she wore 
almost without alteration, with the addition of a skirt and sleeves of 
plain Liberty velvet, before whose unrivaled splendor all modern gowns 
gave up the ghost. 

If one is asked for tests whereby the old may be distinguished from 
the new and the imitation, one must answer that the only final test is 
knowledge, experience of fabrics and epochs, founded upon an instinct 
for beautiful and unvitiated design. But any one who possesses this 
instinct may. dash into the field recklessly to acquire the knowledge, 
braving without much fear the wily foreign dealer. He (or perhaps it is 
more probably she) will make mistakes, doubtless, but will soon recog- 
nize them, and learn to avoid them. The old dyes were softer than ours, 
and time still further softens them, enriching their tone as it does ivory, 
oil-colors, rugs, and tapestries. And the old weavers were lavish of 
their raw material, leaving great loose lengths of silk on the wrong side 
of their fabric, to bridge the space between patterns. Even the casual 
amateur soon learns certain qualities of feeling and texture in the prod- 
uct of old hand-looms. But all these mechanical properties are secondary 
to general principles of style. Old brocades were woven during certain 
artistic epochs of the world’s history, and by the grandeur or the refine- 
ment of their style they may be known. HARRIET MONROE. 


A GLIMPSE INTO A SCOTTISH HOME 


ITH furnishing and decoration, as with everything else, the 
prevailing tendency is to continue in well-trodden paths. 


The majority of those to whom we look for our home sur- 

roundings seem incapable of thinking for themselves, for 
scheme after scheme comes from their hands, based on the old familiar 
lines, and there are few in which any spark of originality whatsoever is 
to be discovered. ‘‘Custom,’’ says Carlyle, ‘‘doth make dotards of us 
all,’? and it is certainly true that the designer who permits himself to 
be bound hard and fast by tradition loses by degrees his power of origi- 
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THE Drntnc Room 


nal thought, if he ever possessed any. For this reason, if for no other, 
any evidence of the existence of a creative faculty displayed in the beau- 
tification of the homes of this or any other country should be accorded 
the heartiest welcome, and the spirit actuating it should be encouraged 
with all possible enthusiasm. Correct renderings of historic styles are 
all very well in their way; we have nothing to say against them. But if 
they are permitted to constitute the Alpha and Omega of the decorator’s 
endeavors, then any sort of progress may be looked for in vain. 

It is one of the objects of Tok House BEAvTIFUL to discover and 
place on record originality wherever it is to be found, and it is in pursu- 
ance of that programme that we reproduce this month the two photo- 
graphs from a Scottish house—Leadeameroch, N. B.—which have given 
rise to these reflections. In both of them there is evinced a desire on 
the part of the artist responsible for them to avoid the commonplace, and 
thus it is that they find a place here. Of course, the effect of both 
schemes depends greatly upon the coloring adopted, and a brief description 
of that will assist our readers to appreciate the illustrations more fully. 

The floor of the dining-room is of oak, the woodwork white through- 
out, and the ceiling of the same color. The frieze is a woven fabric of 
silk and linen, the background being of white linen, upon which, in silk, 
are pink roses and green leaves, with touches of cornflower blue and 
purple through the design. The contrast of the bright finish of the silk 
with the dullness of the linen background is a most useful one. In the 








THE HALLWAY 


leaded glass the same colors as those predominating in the frieze are 
employed, the ornament being in rich tones relieved by clear transpar- 
ent glass. The fireplace, with its dull blue tiles and metal work of pol- 
ished iron, is quite in keeping with its environment. 

A glimpse of the entrance hall is given in the above illustration, and 
here again the ceiling and woodwork are white. The door leading to it 
is of oak, with lead glazing of green and white, set off by the warm tones 
of hammered copper; the frieze is ocher in tint, with a sanded surface, 
stenciled in white, blacks, browns, and rich yellows. 

For these designs credit must be given to Mr. George Walton, of 
London, whose ideas have been admirably carried out by Messrs. George 
Walton & Co., Ltd., of Glasgow, Scotland. 
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SUCCESSFUL HOUSES 











T is an unhappy fact that criticism in America is not on par with 
photography. The public mind, which is to be trusted on most 
points, has, as usual, a clear appreciation of this condition, and 
prefers the pictures, having learned to expect in the text of an illus- 

trated article very little beyond a weak cementing verbiage mainly use- 
ful for holding the illustrations together. 

The usages of the matrimonial bureaus to the contrary, there is per- 
haps no one thing in the universe so closely caleulated to give to a 
stranger a wrong impression of a person or an object as is a photo- 
graph; and since the usual articles in the usual magazines are never 
written with the idea of being a corrective for this impression, they 
always seem to be of dubious interpretative value. The general rule is 
to look at the half-tones of the illustrated articles and to skip the text; 
or if any ‘‘idea’’ in the views is attractive, the article is read in a kan- 
garoo fashion to see if the ‘‘idea’’ is mentioned. Having done this much 
for art or craftsmanship, we settle down steadily to the fiction. 

For the benefit, however, of those who take their magazines seri- 
ously, I shall at once say that the house which this aims to describe is not 
at all like the photographs hereto appended. The photographs are, to 
begin with, reproductions in whites and blacks of a many-tinted picture, 
and consequently introduce an entirely different scale of values; they 
always do. The readers who, armed with this magazine, repair to Win- 
netka, and observe the house in connection with the photographs, may 
truly, through the preciseness of the camera, find themselves regarding 
the interiors and exteriors with a clearer consciousness of them. But 
the eye depending upon the photograph alone is of necessity receiving an 
ill-balanced impression. The house inside, for instance, is one of the 

* The series of “ Successful H has been a leading feature of this magazine since its first issue. 
The supply of early numbers has completely exhausted, and in order to meet the demand, the 
panes have reprinted in bo rk fo m many of the articles by Oliver Coleman, together with over a 
1undred illustrations of the best 1 ern houses. This book is indispensable to all persons interested 


in the appearance of their homes. [tis to be had of booksellers generally, or will be sent postpaid for 
$1.50. Herbert S. Stone & Co., Eld Court, Chicago. 
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most ‘‘protective’’ houses it is possible to imagine. Seated in the living- 
room, summer or winter, one has an indescribable feeling of being 
shielded, enfolded, surrounded—a sense, in fact, of being properly 
indoors, which soothes to the inmost soul and permits the concentration 
of the entire attention on the book, the conversation, or the cigar. To 
this sort of thing, however, the camera is entirely indifferent; it avoids 
it, in fact, to throw into undue prominence a piece of carving to whose 
lights and shadows it is sympathetic, or to insist pedantically on the 
truth of a distorted perspective. And yet the elemental protection of 
which the living-room gives such soothing assurance is, of course, the 
fundamental idea of a house. Any house, therefore, which not only 
performs its function with a certain amount of brute efficiency, but does 
so with an ample margin of indesecribably grateful conviction, is a house 
of which to speak highly. It is such redundancy which makes all the 
difference between a sordid struggle for existence and a choice of lux- 
uries, and yet this pleasing thing, this ‘‘indoors’’ quality, so subtly pres- 
ent here and so conspicuously absent in many ‘‘interiors,’’ is an aspect 
which, though an important one, evades the Cyclopean eye entirely. 
Having now restored the balance of interest in favor of the text by dis- 
crediting the photographs, which are, however, good photographs, it 
will be only fair to endeavor to show how the desirable result referred to 
has been achieved, and to do this some consideration of its color is neces- 
sary. 
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All natural colors are indigenous—that is, they are in the tree, in the 
rock, in the flower. Applied colors or decorative colors are usually flat 
tints—that is, they are on the wall, and not in the plaster, on the wood 
and not of it. If you will mentally contrast a brick wall in which, the 
color is the result of the pigment in the clay, with a brick wall which 
has been painted, you have a sharp contrast between indigenous and 
applied color. The mean between the two is achieved by stain, which in 
the case of wood soaks in and becomes to some degree intrinsic, being 
on that account akin to an indigenous or nature quality. In stained work, 
therefore, a sense of the material is always one of the factors, while in 
purely decorative or applied color, which usually hides the material, this 
is not so. 

Given walls finished for the most part in wood, very simply disposed 
(see illustrations), and supposing all this woodwork to be stained a soft 
brown, the result is a room with large surfaces of natural material and 
semi-natural color, the depth and softness of which recede from atten- 
tion more than they challenge it. These large spaces of wood surface 
and intrinsic color dominate the room in question and determine its 
character. Those who have read ‘‘Jude the Obscure’’ will remember 
Mr. Hardy’s description of a very old room paneled with wood, whose 
historic age seemed to crush and oppress the life of the young girl who 
lived in it. A glance at the illustrations of the woodwork of this room 
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will show how absolutely fresh and spontaneous it is; it is not Gothic 
nor Renaissance nor classic, as these things are understood of architects 
to-day; it is not even colonial; nor does it call for that weary smile 
with which we recognize the pseudo-Empire and the moderately rococo. 
Itisa mere room. A room with wood-covered walls and a wooden ceiling, 
with a brick chimney-breast and a brick fireplace, which will burn five- 
foot logs—it is all of simple materials, used simply and looking, mirabile 
dictu, as if they could not help being just what and where they are; by 
which I mean that the room gives an impression of sure, inevitable 
growth, rather than one of manufacture or selection. Moreover, in such 
use of such material the sense of the material is not lost, and there is 
consequently a feeling—almost too subtle, perhaps, except as a whole 
impression—of a certain relatedness to nature. In some suggestion of 
the material is a sense of woods and forests, of clay and earth and nature 
colors, which, however faintly, however far off, is surely the background 
for the simple forms of the wood, the natural quality of the color, the 
straightforward use of the bricks. The man with the background of a 
well-known family and a college career is always more quickly received 
than the man without, because such things facilitate the process of 
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‘“‘placing’’ him. So in this case, the well-known merits of the ultimate 
persuade the mind into an easy familiarity with the immediate, whence 
a suavity and ease of intercourse which no ‘‘combiue’’ of yellow varnish, 
caleimined plaster, and the strange tiles of the commercial mantel could 
inaugurate. Now, of course, in applying to any work of art the term 
‘‘inevitable,’’ one is using one of the highest of all possible forms of praise. 
I know that, and am not unmindful of my Matthew Arnold, but then we 
have been off with our old loves such a dreary time that some enthusi- 
asm may be pardoned in welcoming our new. The truth is, we have had 
no loves in architecture, and have, perforce, coquetted for so long with 
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our great-grandmother that the mere appearance of a contemporary with 
no suggestion of antiquity would be welcome, even on the negative count. 
But on the positive side (though for the sake of Matthew Arnold we will 
consider this analysis as a personal and limited one) I think that it is first 
of all from the sense of a familiar and sympathetic material recognized 
without effort, then from the entire absence of ‘‘pose’’ in its treatment, 
so that no definite demand is made on the attention, from an ensemble 
that seems to have grown, so natural and seemingly inevitable its 
sequence, and above all, from what I would call the contemporary aspect 
of its charm.—from all these things, recognized faintly, indefinitely, but 
culminating in a whole impression, it is that the ministered-to, protected 
feeling of those environed by them proceeds. If you carry the analysis 
back of the visible and material, then from the transparent shadows and 
the warm brown tones, and from the kinship of the color and material 
to nature, you receive a suggestion that lands the mind solidly in that 
most restful of foundations, the earth. On a sea the gray of the Baltic 
or the blue of the ASgean, you can place a flotilla of boats of as many 
colors as you please, decked with every hue of bunting, and the sea will 
combine and merge and fuse the myriad tints into harmony, and still 
dominate the picture with its gray or blue. A good broad color on the 
walls of a room will do the same thing, receiving the bright splashes of 
one’s lares and penates and making of them a harmonious relief to its 
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own dominating tone. There are many such color variations in the liv- 
ing-room; the colors of books and Japanese prints and rugs, of mirrors 
and sconces and apple-blossoms, of colored casts and Mexican pottery 
and lamps, all received and merged in the quiet effect of the cone-colored 
woodwork, which acts as a flux to the whole amalgam. In the morning 
the sunlight pours through the south windows, filters through the 
greenery of the little conservatory, and forms a pool on the floor, whence 
a thousand refracted lights in every corner of the big brown room; at 
night the lamps and candles or the firelight create oases of bright light 
against the subdued tone of the walls, from which flash casual bright- 
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nesses of color and metal. Outside are trees and birds, and farther 
away the lake, and as you hitch your chair up to the logs or sprawl in 
the sunshine, there is that sense of being truly ‘‘indoors,’’ in a place where 
nothing prods the attention, and where all transitions are accomplished 
smoothly and easily. 

The houses of most of us present, consciously or unconsciously, all 
the inconveniences of snobbishness, since they are planned exclusively 
in an imitation of the rich and the great. The rich and the great natur- 
ally can cut a fine figure, for their stages are whole blocks square. But 
imitative minauderies on the platform of a twenty-five-foot front are apt 
to be a trifle ridiculous. And yet this is what the reception-room, 
entrance-hall, stair-hall, parlor, library, and dining-room jammed into a 
space not large enough for half as many cells amounts to. The usual 
plan which includes these ‘‘accommodations’’ is a compression within the 
compass of a twenty-five-foot front of the accommodation which is proper 
and possible only to a large mansion. The rooms the prevailing plan 
pretends to provide cannot be considered as necessary to our standard of 
living, nor are they, as built, anything but examples of the law of con- 
spicuous waste, due to the pecuniary canon of taste. None of the com- 
partments on the ground floor of the average house possesses any of the 
characteristics of the thing with whose name they are labeled. 
‘‘Libraries’’ without either books or wall-space for cases are frequently 
found; the room next the ‘‘butler’s’’ pantry is always the room in which 
meals are served, not because it ever has the character of a dining- 
room, but merely on account of its geographical position; the stair-hall 
is frequently merged into the ‘“‘library,’’ and then insulted with the 
name of sitting-room, because it is a place through which everybody 
has to walk; and all these bad adjustments of houses to the lives to be 
lived in them are nothing but a servile imitation of superior opulence. 
The prime necessities in a house are a direct communication between 
the front door and the stairs and one room at least, more by all 
means if possible, in which a few people can really live and move 
and have their being at the same time. In the house which is being 
described the partitions have been swept away and the ‘‘reception-room,”’’ 
the ‘‘library,’’ the ‘‘parlor,’’ the ‘‘dining-room,’’ have been merged 
together, forming that space on the plan marked “‘living-room.’’ There 
is, of course, an obvious and immediate objection that will arise in the 
minds of most to the combination of dining-room and parlor. This is 
natural, but it is, 1 should like to point out, due to the absurd little com- 
partments to which we are accustomed. It is based on the bad habits of 
small rooms and has no application to large ones, whose cubie capacity 
renders any great percentage of tainting impossible. This combination of 
dining and sitting room has long since passed out of the experimental 
stage in eastern country-houses, and ten minutes after dinner has been 
removed a visitor can enter the room and not be conscious of the dual 
character of the place. In connection with this, the placing of the pantry 
door is a thoroughly studied and successful point. A little attention to 
its position will show how all consciousness of it has been removed from 
those sitting at table, who are practically unaware whence the service 
proceeds. The kitchen is a pleasant room, consideration of which has 
not been unfairly shirked, as it so often is. The walls are green, the 
woodwork brown, as in the rest of the house, and it is, barring the 
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range, a pretty interior. It is, however, difficult to bar the range. As 
a compensation for the lack of a reception-room the owners of the 
house have a workshop, wherein articles such as the chests, settles, 
carved tables and benches, illustrated in the photographs, are designed 
and made, and this shop is, apart from its special function, a most 
livable room. The top of the shop has been covered with an awning, 
prior to the advent of sufficient vines, and is a large, sequestered space, 
admirably placed for loafing and ‘‘sleeping out’’ in summer. 

The consideration of a house containing such innovations as a large 
living-room, a workshop, a roof-garden, and a dining-room must be made 
from the view point of its perfect adaptation to the lives of the people 
for whom it was designed. It would not suit every one, but then it was 
never intended to, and it is by no means necessary that it should. 
Others, of course, must be allowed their own ideas in connection with 
reception-rooms and dining-rooms, and in so far as these ideas are part 
of a worthy idea of life they are entitled to consideration. For the rest 
I must allow the photographs to do their worst; but to sum up, the 
house is that rare object, a house. It is no colonial shell, nor neo-Gothic 
coop, arbitrarily dropped over unfortunates whose architect happened to 
be suffering from some such form of Americanitis. It is, and one writes 
it gratefully, a house, built of simple materials, used simply by a well- 


trained mind. GEORGE M. R. TWOSE. 
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HOUSEHOLD ART AND THE MICROBE 


T is not often that the artist and the biologist find themselves on‘the 
same plane and shake hands as they meet; yet in our title lies not 
only this condition, but others of no less singular import. Nor is 
it commonly accepted that the microbe is to-day one of the most 

active promoters of genuine household art, if the term active may be 
properly applied to his very impersonal share in its higher realms. He 
is promoter of the general scheme, not positive worker on the detail 
side; yet without him the best forms of interior finishing would still be 
but the dream of the too-progressive architect. 

The invention of the jig-saw a generation or more ago may be 
regarded as an infantile step toward American household art—very 
short, very uncertain, but a promise of steadier footing in good time. 
That it made the exterior of our buildings a terror to the artist, makes 
no difference. To the average American, bereft of beauty from the 
beginning by the inexorable crusade against it on the part of our Puritan 
ancestors, it was the first hint of the possibility of ornamentation in 
daily life, and he hastened to appropriate it. 

There came then the era of strange bewitchment of wood. The jig- 
saw made its merry way through infinite thousands of feet of lumber, 
and the happy builder saw here an easy way of giving a light and festive 
character to his creations. The law, ‘‘Decorate construction; do not con- 
struct decoration,’’ for him remained unformulated. The glue-pot and 
brad nails were copartners in the work, and from Maine to California 
our houses were one mass of wooden wheels and quirls and spirals and 
Greek frets. Against the use of this last, Ruskin had long ago protested 
with positive fury, his contention being that no man had a right to 
degrade a form of decoration belonging strictly to temples and sacred 
places to his own notion of things as made visible in railway stations, 
on shop counters, and moldings, and from these to dress trimmings 
and tablecloths. This objection, quite legitimate and given in coruscat- 
ing English, required, like others of his criticisms, a Japanese audience. 
On a British one it produced absolutely no impression save that of amaze- 
ment at his unnecessary excitement. Why should it? The average 
Anglo-Saxon has no native art sense. The people who own it as a 
national possession, ingrained in the national constitution—the Japan- 
ese—till but recently they knew only as barbarians. We, as direct 
descendants of English ancestors, are in like case—nay, in worse, for 
the Protectorate abolished beauty wherever that work could be done, its 
mark still plain to be seen on that fair English ground; and American 
life was from its beginning of too strenuous an order in the lines of 
getting a bare living from reluctant soil to reproduce, or even dream of 
reproducing any form of art the old home knew. Yet one of our 
noblest thinkers and historians has well said of this unlovely, unloving, 
yet most desperately in earnest Puritan: 

‘‘Within their souls at that time the sesthetic sense was crushed down 
and almost trampled out by the fell tyranny of their creed. But the 
esthetic sense was still within them; and in pure and wholesome 
natures such as theirs its emergence was only a matter of normal 
growth. They who have their eyes fixed in adoration upon the beauty of 
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holiness are not far from the sight of all beauty. It is not permitted to 
us to doubt that in music, in painting, architecture, sculpture, poetry, 
prose, the highest art will be reached, in some epoch of its growth, by 
the robust and versatile race sprung from those practical idealists of the 
seventeenth century—those impassioned seekers after the invisible truth 
and beauty and goodness.”’ 

Here one might well linger, but the slow awakening has no present 
place; its history and philosophy, however, form part of a record still to 
be made. 

The jig-saw movement, to which we return, bore with it a sudden open- 
ing up of lines of the same general order. For presently, not alone the 
outside but the inside of houses and their furniture came under the 
same spell. Bedsteads felt it most severely, their backs rising near 
the ceiling and holding strange ornaments born of the jig-saw and its 
fellows, not in the substance of the wood itself, but cut or stamped out 
and glued or tacked on, not so certainly but that night has heard the 
shriek of the owner upon whom they fell. Sideboards, too, rejoiced in 
huge bunches of strange flowers and fruits; piano legs, chair backs, 
tables, all took their turn—a general bulbousness, as it were, of all sur- 
faces man’s hand could deform. And then while we gazed, calmly 
approving the wonderful advance in art perception, came the chromo, 
and that much abused and long past form of art fulfilled its mission, and 
carried often the first hints of form and color beyond the cities to the 
great outlying regions into which art had sought to make timid and 
tentative entrance and turned back discouraged. 

After the chromo—indeed, with it—came what may be called the 
drapery era. This included not only the curtain in various layers and 
the massive lambrequin, but passed on to miles of ribbon tied in bows, 
from coal-scuttle handle to gilded rolling-pin on wall and milking-stool in 
corner. It is at this point that our tale begins. Enter the microbe. 

Is he a modern invention purely, or has he been with us since creation 
ended its work and man began his? This point must be settled else- 
where. It is certain that perception of his existence had dawned at 
intervals on old alchemists as they sought the philosopher’s stone. His 
real discovery waited the microscope, the biologist, the chemist, the 
modern physician equipped with forms of learning and with appliances 
of healing that would have sent him to the stake three hundred years 
ago. In the mean time the microbe, unknown and thus in undisputed 
possession, led a career of phenomenal activity, all civilized life being 
under absolute if unconscious submission to his dominion, and arranged 
for his special delight and perpetual reproduction. 

New England, naturally as pioneer in western civilization, has seen 
some of his best work. In the shut-up country best rooms, whether par- 
lor or spare bedroom, he found congenial ground, and in consumption 
and all its train did the work which we were accustomed for generations 
to call a ‘‘Providential dispensation.’’ In our cities three layers of cur- 
tains before the narrow windows shut out his chief and most formidable 
enery, the sun; and heavy carpets, seldom removed for shaking, plush- 
covered furniture, and draperies of all orders, gave him unlimited lodg- 
ing precisely to his mind. 

Another era dawned. Kensington stitch, fatally easy, the successor 
of our grandmother’s cross-stitch, crossed the sea, and the pink and blue 
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dogs and purple and green cats that once decorated our ottomans gave 
way to the long procession of meditative storks, of cat-tails and sunflow- 
ers. Yet even then, true art, decorative and pictorial, stood among us 
looking with astonished and mirthful eyes on the strange hybrids evolved 
in our painful passage toward comprehension, seeing all of them as a 
necessary part of the unfoldment. Incidentally, as it were, there was a 
side era, that of cheesecloth and red flannel, designed to encourage the 
seeker of limited purse, and put her in line with the general advance. 
Every ambitious cottage blossomed in this way, the efflorescing Kensing- 
ton also in evidence where possible, and gradually it became plain that 
decoration had not only arrived among us, but taken up what seemed 
permanent tenancy. 

What we do at all, we are as a people, when roused, likely to do 
thoroughly. It might even be said that the New England temperament, 
the spirit of which dwells in the national temperament, worked here as 
it works elsewhere. It is certain that we painted, and hot-pokered, and 
embroidered in all stitches known to all ages, with a conscientious zeal, 
an energy the results of which are still before us. Not a foot of the 
house that knew this spirit remained undecorated, unless it were the den of 
some rebellious man, to whom bows were as naught where his comfort 
was concerned, and who held to his own views and his own old leather 
lounge or chair. Not an undecorated foot, and the happy microbe pre- 
émpted each fresh bowand scarf and hanging, the banners, shields, screens, 
petticoated lamps—all modern invitations to his perpetual housewarming. 

In good time scientific experiments in microbe culture demonstrated 
to all the world how many millions found asylum in a square inch of 
dust, but not a bow the less was tied by the votaries of bows. Then as 
research progressed, and science told us what power for mischief, what 
forms of disease were the sure result of harboring these atoms, it dawned 
upon the medical world that for hospitals certainly, for sanitariums as 
well, for dispensaries, for all homes, even, where the public could be 
educated up to it, there must be, as the first condition of the microbe’s 
extirpation, smooth surfaces and perfect finish; cracks must be impos- 
sible, and machine grooving and carving in woodwork, whether in house 
or furniture, no less so. He who knows only machine carving, in the 
nature of things, will drape and bow it in vain effort to hide its cheap 
ness or set off its supposed beauty. He who knows the meaning of handi- 
work, knows also that handiwork of a high order is for men’s eyes and 
their pleasure, untroubled by bows or any impertinent interference with 
clear vision. 

How should the building contractor know these things or anything, 
but to follow his custom of covering the fact of cheap, unseasoned wood 
with machine finish in molding and panel, with jig-saw ornamentation? 
He fought. He continues to fight every step of the way. The architect 
who must live, unless we reply as a cynic in like case did, ‘‘I do not see 
the necessity,’’ sides with the builder in their joint work in our cheap 
houses ‘‘built to sell,’’ not to live in—an insult to the larger intelligence 
which is working painfully against our obtuseness, ignorance, presump- 
tion, in short, some prominent Anglo-Saxon characteristics. 

Naturally, then, the microbe is still here, but his kingdom is a less- 
ening one. He abides, also, in the softly cushioned pew, but no man 
has yet found him in great cathedral column, in apse or rose window or 
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triforium. Where beauty at its highest dwells, he has no place. When 
that day dawns in which beauty governs all life, in which conscience is 
the law of all construction, since truth is part of beauty and forever 
orders and directs its works, when Hygeia, the twin of Beauty, walks 
with her hand in hand, then will the microbe vanish into that limbo 
from whence he came, from whence other things we know as evil come 
to drive men toward knowledge and in time to that wisdom that is more 
than knowledge, his passing assured since his mission is fulfilled. 

HELEN CAMPBELL. . 





ON THE MAKING OF METAL BEDSTEADS IN 
AMERICA 


HE adaptability of the metal bedstead to the conditions of simple 
living threatens the popularity of the four-poster and its wooden 

| suceessors. To the collector and the artist it will continue to be 
something of an anomaly until the necessity of beauty in design 

is felt as keenly by the manufacturer as the necessity of adapting the 
product to practical ends. The construction of so formidable a piece of 
furniture as a bedstead has always been a difficult problem to the de- 
signer, and the hard, lustrous surface of metal is an obstacle hard to over- 
come. Yet the advantages in cleanliness and healthfulness of the brass 
and iron beds are a sufficient warrant for their popularity, and should be 
a sufficient incentive to exertion for the skilful artisan. Already the 
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impetus has been felt, 
and some of the more 
simple and appropri- 
ate designs now man- 
ufactured are here 
illustrated. 
Previous to the 
Centennial Exposi- 
tion there were few 
Americans, except 
those who had been 
abroad, who had seen 
a brass bedstead. 
The English have 
been making them 
since about 1850, but 
it was only after the 
display of English 
brass bedsteads in 1876 at the Centennial Exposition, that they began 
to be manufactured in this country. For some years after this begin- 
ning, preference for the English bedsteads was a great handicap to the 
extension of the domestic manufacture to profitable proportions. Now, — 
however, not only the Americans but the English themselves, discern 
the superiority of the American solid brass tubing over the English 
gas-pipe incased in thin sheet-brass, and the American manufacturer is 
actually ‘‘carrying coals to Neweastle’’ or, to be strictly literal, brass 
bedsteads to Birmingham. In fact, the total value of metal beds shipped 
from Birmingham alone, to the United States, was $277,882, so late as 
1893, but in 1897 it had dwindled to $21,116, last year to $7,813, and 
to-day is confined to a few parts of metal bedsteads shipped as hardware 
or as iron and steel manufactures. 
This condition is due to several causes, one of which is the existence 
of a peculiar form of trust in the industry at Birmingham, a form of 
trust which is not 
generally known in 
this country. By it 
the selling price and 
a definite percentage 
of profit are arbitra- 
rily fixed by agree- 
ment between manu- 
facturers and labor 
unions, and the man- 
ufacturer cannot raise 
his price without the 
consent of the work- 
men. This peculiar 
sort of trust, which 
originated in this 
very business, is now 
being extended 
throughout the indus- 
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trial world of Eng- 

land by its inventor, 

Mr. E. J. Smith, and 

is being studied by 

American manufac- 

turers with a view to 

introduction in this 

country. It has been 

the cause of the most 

peculiar strike of 

workmen on record. 

The manufacturers, 

wishing to raise pri- 

ces, Offered the work- 

men a share of the 

additional profit, but 

the latter, fearing that 

the inereased price 

would lessen con- 

sumption and so decrease their work, struck for sure work at less pay. 
* Another cause of the popularity of American-made bedsteads is that 

the workmanship is better and more durable. The English knob or 

bedstead ball is a thin brass shell, easily dented, filled with cheap lead 

or babbit mixture. The American ball is generally a more solid shell of 

spun brass, too thick to be dented, and when small cut from solid brass. 

The rods of the English brass bedstead are generally of iron pipe, cov- 

ered with thin sheet brass. The ordinary American rod is a tube of 

solid brass. 

A great essential in brass beds is the lacquer by which the highly 
polished brass surfaces are protected from the air and its corroding 
effects. A Chicago firm, extensively engaged in the manufacture of 
brass and iron bedsteads, made a comparative test between a newly in- 
vented lacquer and the English lacquer in common use. After repeated, 
simultaneous dip- 
pings in strong acids, 
hot and cold washes 
and hot soap, of two 
brass knobs, one 
coated with English 
and the other with the 
new lacquer, the lat- 
ter was shown un- 
seathed, while the 
English laequer was 
entirely consumed to 
the brass. Just how 
much longer the new 
lacquer, will last than 
the old is as yet un- 
asé@ertained, but 
where the old style 
laequer gives way in 
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a dozen years or so, this new lacquer bids fair, with ordinary care, to 
outlast a lifetime. These are some of the reasons why the American 
industry has not only met the fast growing domestic demand, but has 
also built up an export trade faster than the English export trade has 
declined. Its increase in exports for the past twelve months has been 
no less than $150,000. 

The American bedstead has made its way also because of the more 
artistic and appropriate quality of the designs. ‘The English maker 
usually follows a more massive and cumbersome plan of structure in 
his brass bedsteads than prevails in the American work. The 
American, with his better and stronger, though slighter looking, mate- 
rial, can build structures which look more fragile and airy and are yet 
quite as firm as the heavier English wares. For some inexplicable rea- 
son, unlike the wooden bed, the less solid in appearance and yet the 
more firm in reality the metal bed is, the more pleasing it seems to be. 
Who can say whether or not this is due to some forest-bred, primeval 
love of the swaying branch but strong, which has trickled down in a 
tiny drop of Simian blood, diffused through the thousand cycles of Dar- 
winian development, to add to our love of artistic airiness? Or is it 
because the golden glint of the polished brass makes it seem warmer to 
the look and less chilling to the touch than other metals, that it can be 
so freely used with appropriateness in the adornment of the house beau- 
tiful? There must be restraint, however, for brass is always gar- 
ish when displayed in large surfaces, as in the polished brass coal- buckets 
and the big hammered plaques so common a few years ago. But the 
brass bedstead of American make seems to have won its way not alone 
by material worthiness but also by a certain grace of design. And here 
again, in the airiness of artisanship, our phlegmatic cousin, John Bull, 
with his heaviness, his big horses, weighty carts, solid money, and 
hard sense makes way, as he has before in buggies, bicycles, yachts, and 
watches, for the nimbler and lighter wares of ‘‘Brother Jonathan.’’ 

Metal bedsteads are not made of brass alone. The iron bed is the 
commoner and cheaper form, and iron couches are as old as hardy generals 

who love comfort on 
omy the battlefield. But 
a. the modern user, 
adopting for strength, 
comfort, durability, 
and healthfulness 
what the former chose 
for strength alone, 
has developed and 
beautified with brass 
the iron couch till it 
is no longer an iron 
bed nor a brass one, 
but a combination of 
both, and definable 
only by the general 
term ‘‘metal.’’ The 
construction of the 
metal bedstead called 
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forth a wonderful discovery in joining together iron parts without 


screw, bolt, or weld, known as ‘‘the chilled mold.’’ In the use of 
this the pioneer was Henry Benwell, originally an employé of 
Horton & Co., the first American manufacturers of the metal beds. 
One is apt to think that rosettes of iron, decorating certain parts of 
the head and foot boards, are placed merely for adornment, and to 
wonder therefore at their heaviness. The interesting process of man- 
ufacture, however, discloses the mystery of ‘‘the chilled mold.’’ The 
gas-pipe rods, composing head or foot board of the iron bedstead, are 
laid in place; all cross rods and the two uprights at the sides being con- 
tinuous, the other up-and-down rods must of necessity be broken where 
crossing the horizontal rods; around such joints is cast a rosette, which, 
being applied in molten state, grips the rods in its contraction while 
cooling with a grip equivalent to a welding, and so makes of the lattice- 
like structure practically a solid piece. It is merely a new application 
of the old idea of taking advantage of the contraction of cooling iron, 
used from time immemorial in the ‘‘shrinking on’’ of wheel tires. 

Though much cheaper than brass bedsteads, those of iron and brass 
sometimes blend more harmoniously with other fittings of a room than 
bedsteads of either brass or wood. This is due in a measure to the fact 
that they can be enameled in any color. 

In England the metal bedstead, enameled in cream white, the most 
popular color in this country, is practically unknown. Black is most 
used for them in England. Black is somber and solemn, hence stately 
in its effect when environed with harmonious tones and proportions, as, 
for instance, in the state bedchamber reserved for eminent and dignified 
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personages, and fur- 
nished in a massive, 
weighty way. But 
for the home bed- 
chamber of the un- 
extraordinary indi- 
vidual black is not 
cheery enough. The 
black Japan of the 
English metal bed- 
steads is improved 
upon in softness of 
finish by the Ameri- 
ean black lacquer, 
but the best effect in 
black is secured upon 
beds in which bicycle 
tubing takes the 
place of pipe or iron 
tubes. This method is costly, but it makes for greater softness of tone. 
The ‘‘Etrusean finish’ is dull and highly lacquered. It gives the 
appearance of old scoured brass, coated with a transparent glaze and 
is apparently secured by subjecting the brass to treatment which gives 
it an old, worn appearance, before lacquering it. 

The construction of this necessary article of furniture offers a field for 
study in decoration. In the effort to conform to necessary limits and 
still accomplish the effect of beauty lies the charm of all material art. 
The airy grace obtainable in right combinations within these restrictions 
seems to give more general delight, whether understood or not, than in 
the case of like suecess with other materials. 

In England the 
rarity and expensive- — 
ness of beautiful | a ae 
woods helped the - 
growth of the de 
mand for metal bed- 
steads. There is no 
such cause in this 
land of timbered 
plenty, but even here 
the steady growth of 
the industry indi 
eates a repetition of 
the experience in 
England, where the 
metal bedsteads have 
driven those of wood 
almost entirely from 
the markets. 

WYLLYS S. ABBOT. 
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A CounTRY STREAM 
From “ Sun and Shade’’ 


THE SURROUNDINGS OF A COUNTRY HOUSE 


N a magazine of recent date is an article on ‘‘Formal Gardens,’’ in 
| which appears the sentence: ‘‘In the same way, the most delightful 
thing about a garden is the fact that it is artificial.’”’ The author 
also says that ‘‘the principal paths, terraces, and bounding lines 
should be straight rather than rambling,’’ and quotes approvingly an 
English architect to the effect that ‘‘the landscape gardener turns his back 
upon architecture at the earliest opportunity, and devotes his energies to 
making the garden suggest natural scenery, to giving a false impression 
as to size by sedulously concealing all boundary lines, and to modifying 
the scenery by planting or cutting down trees as may be necessary to 
what he calls a picture.’’ ‘‘Deception is a primary object of the land- 
scape gardener and thus to get variety and deceive the eye into supposing 
that the garden is larger than it is, the paths are made to wind about in 
all directions, and the lawns are not to be left in broad expanse, but 
dotted about with pampas grasses, foreign shrubs, or anything else that 
will break up the surface.’’ 

It seems to me that the most delightful thing about a garden is its 
beauty, depending first on its composition or arrangement, and then on 
the pleasing outlines and colors of the leaves, flowers, and plants it con- 
tains. It matters not whether the trees have been planted by man or by 
birds, or by the wind. There is a charming home in which the leading 
feature is a group of large white oaks which happened to stand near the 
site selected for the house. Their lines are not horizontal, vertical, 
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or straight, yet all who have seen them concede that they add greatly to 
the beauty of the home. In another home there is a large horse chest- 
nut tree corresponding in importance with the oaks just mentioned. 
This tree stands close to a veranda, giving it greater shade and seclusion, 
and forming the most satisfactory part of the planting. The fact that 
this tree was planted by a man instead of growing from a seed dropped 
by accident is unimportant. I can imagine a house so placed that as one 
looks out of a north parlor window he will see coming toward him from 
a northwesterly direction a rapidly flowing stream bordered with low 
branching hemlocks. The bed of the stream is rocky and steep, so that 
in places the water is dashed into foam. Close by the house the course 
of this stream is changed by some broad lichen-covered rocks, from 
which it flows back and forth through a gradually broadening valley 
extending toward the northeast. When perhaps half a mile from the 
house, the stream turns toward the south and soon enters a large lake, 
which is seen from an east window, or from the veranda extending along 
the east side of the house. On the opposite bank from the lichen-covered 
rocks, near the north window, the -hemlocks cast a deep shade upon a 
bank covered with moss and liverworts, and upon the water below. In 
the latter we may perhaps detect the form of a trout or get a flash from 
its side as it darts up the stream through a spot of sunshine. If the 
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window is raised, we hear the rippling of the water as it hurries over the 
bowlders, or at dusk a hermit thrush comes and sings the sweetest of 
songs. Ona bright winter morning, when the hemlocks are burdened with 
snow, the blue jays light on this soft covering, showing their bright colors 
in contrast with the white and green, or a chickadee utters his cheerful note. 

Turning now to the views toward the east, we find a broad lawn slop- 
ing gently away from the house. This lawn is bounded by an irregular 
belt of foliage which not only limits the lawn, but also forms a pleas- 
ingly varied line against the lake already mentioned. Beyond the lake 
is a farming country, rising gradually to blue hills in the distance. 
Close to the veranda are spirzas, planted to soften its lines and to look 
pretty, but a straight line forming the boundary of a terrace or a cireu- 
lar bed of geraniums cut in the lawn and drawing attention away from 
the magnificent view would be an impertinence. A landscape gardener 
does not ‘‘wind the paths about in all directions or dot the lawn with 
pampas grasses, foreign shrubs, or anything to break up the surface.’’ 

It is not wicked to have a large group of trees a short distance south- 
east of the house to hide a neighbor’s barn. Even architects cover up 
things sometimes. A straight horizontal line supported at its ends 
appears to sag, and the architect gives the line a slight curve upward to 
correct this optical illusion. Is ‘‘deception the primary object’’ of the 
architect? Not atall. He seeks to correct a deception. When a land- 
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seape gardener finds a house in a really beautiful situation, excepting 
for one or two ugly buildings in its neighborhood, and plants something 
pleasing to look at in front of these buildings, his primary object is not 
deception, but the creation of beautiful scenery. He should not be con- 
demned for doing this or for securing a bolder sky-line by planting trees 
on top of a hill any more than an artist should be condemned for cover- 
ing canvas with paint. Certainly no one would accuse him of deception 
when he cuts away trees to secure a view of a lake or of ariver. The 
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creation of beautiful scenery either near a house or at a distance, if done 
with intelligence and skill, should command the same respect that is 
given to a man who makes a beautiful painting. 

The landseape gardener seeks first to appreciate the natural beauty of 
a place, and then makes the most of these features in his design. He 
has a reason for everything, even though it may only be that.‘‘it will 
look well.’’ O. C. SIMONDS. 
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fact, the dining-room, and if its machinery be well oiled and 

smooth, the relative wheels, cylinders, and rods do each their 

apportioned parts with small force applied, only demanding that 
the momentum be evenly sustained. 

We, at the close of this nineteenth century, have in our wisdom 
grown away somewhat from the regulation room set aside for the coming 
together of the family at least three times a day. Where was formality 
and the severest arrangement of furniture, is now a touch of the invit- 
ing, the livable—a lounging chair here, a palm there, so to brighten and 
lighten the atmosphere as to make a lingering, a dawdling after breakfast, 
luncheon, or the informal dinner quite easy and natural. Everything here 
makes for comfort. The generous sideboard holds, besides its weight of 
silver, a box of bonbons, salted almonds, and with its liquors, a few bottles 
of claret brought from the natural moorings of wine cellar or closet to be 
ready to the hand at the call of a sudden, imperious want. A low-boy, 
with its useful drawers holding napkins, doilies, and odd bits of linen, is 
an adjunct to the general closet not to be despised, and many a bad quarter 
of an hour has been avoided by its propinquity and its supplies. Aside 
from the regulation furniture,—table, sideboard, buffet, chairs, ‘‘low- 
boy,’’ and serving tables,—should be supplied some footstools, for, par- 
ticularly with women, it is the natural, easy, and graceful inclination to 
lift at least one foot a trifle from the floor. In the days of our grand- 
mothers it was the custom and pleasure of the chatelaine, directly 
breakfast was finished, to have brought her a silver basin of soft water 
with castile soap, in which the precious crystal, egg-shell china, and 
silver were washed, dried, and placed in security on the shelves by her 
own dainty hand. The pretty custom obtains in an occasional house 
here in our busy, inconsequent Chicago, the housewife nowadays, 
rather going to the butler’s pantry, and there exercising the same pre- 
caution as the grandmother to whose conscientious care she doubtless 
owes the possession of her most prized inherited pieces. Long years 
have proven, despite Ruskin’s assertion, that the love of beauty is a moral 
rather than an intellectual sense, that intellect is positively necessary 
for the true appreciation and proper tending of beautiful possessions ; 
and many a woman’s natural acquisitiveness, notably in the matter of 
elegant table appointments, has been discouraged and warped by the 
careless handling and consequent cracking and nicking of her china and 
glass, the scratching of her silver and the inefficient laundering of her 


TT pivotal point of the household machinery is, as a matter of 
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exquisite linen. Given butler or maid, the mistress who will preserve 
her table glass, china, and silver, must exercise a personal supervision 
and never, by any chance, relax her vigilance. Primarily, cleanliness 
in a dining-room is the chief essential, a careful sweeping and dusting 
should be done by one with eyes for the corners, and like ‘“Tommy-look- 
in-the-air’’ for ceiling, chandelier, picture molding, and the pictures 
themselves. Each day should find these parts of the whole gone over 
with faithful attention, to guard against dust and stray cobwebs; and 
the daily work will make the occasional upheaval and distraction alto- 
gether superfluous. At least once a week, the woodwork and window 
glass should be washed, and the floors, if they be of hard wood, oiled or 
waxed, as the case may be. This, with the daily dusting, using a broom 
enclosed in a cotton flannel bag, will insure a shining surface, giving 
a return in cheerful reflection for the care bestowed. To the furniture 
daily attention should also be given, as a metaphorical stitch in time 
saves hours of assiduous rubbing on an occasional cleaning day, not to 
mention the inevitable journey to the cabinet-maker where the refinish- 
ing not infrequently puts the original price of the pieces to shame. Our 
furniture houses bristle with oils and polishes warranted to make our 
oak, walnut, and mahogany shimmer and shine, and they will do it, too, 
in their evil-smelling way, but so will olive oil if the strength and the 
conscientious purpose are not omitted in the application. So much waste 
can be saved, so much value added, so much beauty attained, by the 
devotion of one hour out of each twenty-four to this routine work, 
monotonous and devoid of imagination if you like, but unquestionably 
essential to the smooth-running machinery which alone brings the aspir- 
ing housekeeper as near as may be to her ideal perfection. 

The glance and gleam of the silver on sideboard and table are the 
hall mark of gentility and elegance, and when one reflects that to a weekly 
cleaning, the addition of a daily rub with a chamois kept for the pur- 
pose will establish a brightness of surface which undeniably promotes 
gayety of thought and cheerfulness of discourse at table, it is not a large 
cost for so quick and happy a return. 

The table in the dining-room is the kernel in the nut, the scent of the 
flower, the honey in the comb, and it lies with the housewife to make her 
special board the picture to stop in mind, a grace to her credit, a joy to 
the mental eye, long after the savor of the viands and the recollection of 
the menu have passed into the far-off shades reserved for departed tastes 
and savors. 

There is the always interesting opportunity for an expression of indi- 
viduality in the choice of flowers and their arrangement. A wise hostess 
will diverge from the stereotyped and arrive by pleasant stages at some- 
thing ‘‘different,’’ something suggestive of herself, the secret of charm 
to the ever-fastidious artistic palate. A grande dame of international 
reputation made a point of having the flowers on her table harmonize 
with her toilets. An instance in point will illustrate. At luncheon or 
second breakfast, she appeared in a trailing gown of yellow, with hat and 
gloves to match, and the table was a reflected glory of tea roses, heavy 
and dewy and sweet. At dinner the flower used was fuchsia, and the 
exquisite formality of this perfectly formed blossom, seen for the first 
time by the writer in a table decoration, provoked an expression of 
delighted surprise, whereupon the hostess, gowned, by-the-by, in a toilet 
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of crépe, combining all the fuchsia’s shades from palest mauve to deepest 
purple, replied: ‘‘I am amazed that you have not seen it used; to me the 
fuchsia in the flower world is what the greyhound is in the dog world, 
or a beautiful, well-born woman in our world: the finest, the most thor- 
oughbred, and so. disdainful that it does not even condescend to give a 
scent.’? Whimsical as the remark may have been, the effect of color was 
soul-satisfying. 

A bachelor here in Chicago, who entertains much and admirably, 
affects red roses, the ‘‘Meteor,’’ on his table, and as used by him, they 
are an ever-recurring joy to the eyes of the fortunate guest; moreover, 
they are always exactly at the loveliest degree of bloom, the very apogee 
of their beauty, when they appear on his table. Asked how he managed 
them, he answered that he orders his flowers in the morning and has 
them put in the bath-tub, swimming in water, where they are left until 
he comes home in the evening. By this heroic water-treatment they 
have been coaxed to a fullness of bloom, with a crispness of stem and 
leaf calculated to charm alike the senses of sight and smell. 

A dainty woman on the North Side has for her favorite centerpiece 
always maiden-hair fern, bushels of it, massed or scattered over the 
entire surface of the table, veiling the snowy linen with its pretty green 
tracery, and carrying the thoughts into the very heart of the woods by 
its sweet elusive scent. 

Just now the asters rear pretty, appealing heads, and such a gamut 
of color as there is from which to choose! But beware of the temptation 
unless the conditions are just right. If the wood in the dining-room be 
dark and rich and the china of strong decoration, a most effective table 
posy can be achieved by bringing into autumnal glory a quantity of these 
September blooms ranging through reds, purples, and whites. Their 
foliage, even the multifarious petals themselves, make a color mass too 
strong for china which is characterless or dainty in its decoration. 

In selecting flowers, look to their foliage; no other setting can 
approach their own in effectiveness. Half a dozen American beauties, with 
their stocky stems and shining green leaves in quantity, are far and away 
more desirable than two dozen roses of the same variety, poor in their 
stunningly decorative foliage. The one-time fashion of crowding silver 
at each plate, an arrangement grewsomely suggestive of an array of 
surgical instruments, has happily gone the way of many silly, showy 
departures. As few pieces as possible are now disposed with the least 
ostentation, salad forks and those for the sweets often being brought in 
at the time of serving these courses. 

Simplicity at table is the goal to strive for, the fashion of the hour,— 
a specious simplicity often, for nothing demands so much thought and 
outlay as to arrive at the simplest elegance with no jarring note; but 
simple it must appear, whatever the care and cost. In the charmed world 
of refinement, that aristocratic circle belonging by divine right to the 
men and women with minds well equipped and morals wholesome and 
sweet, whose aims are high, whose love of beauty, as of perfection, is 
strong, there is place and to spare for the truly simple, whatever the 
cost; but by no necromancy can the doors be made to swing in for the 
lavish and vulgar. 
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NOTES 


®_ T the national convention of Architectural Clubs at Cleveland last 
/ June, Mr. Louis H. Sullivan, of Chicago, read a paper called 
l ‘The Architect a Poet.’’ In it he said some things which need 
to be said and repeated and emphasized. Their timeliness and 

their truth are our warrant for printing them here. 

‘Perceiving as I do the momentous sway and drift of modern life, 
knowing as I do that the curtain has risen on a drama the most intense 
and passionate in all history, I urge that you cast away as worthless the 
shopworn and empirical notion that an architect is an artist (whatever 
that funny word may mean), and accept my assurance that he is and im- 
peratively shall be a poet and an interpreter of the national life of his 
time. 

‘‘Do you fully realize how despicable is a man who betrays a trust? 
Do you know, or can you foresee or instinctively judge, how acutely 
delicate will become in your time the element of confidence and depend- 
ence between man and man, and between society and the individual? 
[If you realize this you will realize at once and forever that, by birth and 
through the beneficence of the form of government under which you 
live, you are called upon, not to betray, but to express the life of your 
own day and generation. That society will have just cause to hold you 
to account for your use of the liberty that it has given to you and the 
confidence it has reposed in you. 

‘*You will realize in due time, as your lives develop and expand and 
you become richer in experience, that a fraudulent and surreptitious use 
of historical documents, however suavely presented, however cleverly 
plagiarized, however neatly repacked, however shrewdly intrigued, will 
constitute and will be held to be a betrayal of a trust. 

‘“You know well what I mean. You know in your own hearts that 
you are to be fakirs, or that you are to be honest men. It is futile to 
quibble, or to protest, or to plead ignorance or innocence, or to assev- 
erate and urge the force of circumstance. Society is, in the main, 
honest—for why should it not be,—and it will not ask and will not expect 
you to be liars. It will give you every reasonable and every legitimate 
backing if you can prove to it, by your acts, that artistic pretension is 
not a synonym for moral irresponsibility. 

‘Tf you take the pains truly to understand your country, your people, 
your day, your generation, the time, the place in which you live; if you 
seek to understand, absorb, and sympathize with the life around you, 
you will be understood and sympathetically received in return. Have 
no fear of this. 

‘‘Society soon will have no use for people who have no use forit. The 
clairvoyance of the age is steadily unfolding, and it will result there- 
from, that the greatest poet will be he who shall grasp and deify the 
commonplaces of our life—those simple, normal feelings which the peo- 
ple of his day will be helpless, otherwise, to express; and here you have 
the key with which, individually, you may unlock in time the portal of 
your art.’’ 
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The mass of the House BEAUTIFUL correspondence has increased to such an 
extent that in future it will be necessary to limit each subscriber to questions regard- 
ing one room only. If suggestions for the decoration of a whole house are desired, 
a small fee will be charged. 








Will you kindly give me some suggestions as to the finish of pine woodwork in a 
dining-room; also a hall which runs through the center of the house?’ The woodwork 
in the library I wish to have of pine, stained green. What would you suggest for the 
walls?’ The reception-room is to have the pine woodwork painted cream. The furni- 
ture for the hall is mahogany; for the dining-room oak. M. B. 


In the May issue of THE House BEAUTIFUL, Volume III, 1898, Mr. Alfred Granger 
gives, in an article entitled, ‘‘On the Use of Soft Woods,”’ full information of the dif- 
ferent treatments of pine. If the woodwork of the library is stained green, the walls 
should be of the same color, figured or plain, preferably the former. However, for the 
hall a plain green burlap is advisable, with ivory-white woodwork. This treatment 
would be a suitable preparation for the mahogany furniture, avoiding too much vari- 
ety, which we fear that the use of another finish for the hall would produce with this 
treatment of reception-room and library. The dining-room would better be painted 
the color of the wall hangings. A good Indian red or mulberry would be excellent. 








A physician is about to move into new offices, and would like suggestions for paper- 
ing and furnishing the waiting-room, and for papering the consulting-room; also 
suggestions for curtaining the windows in both rooms. The woodwork is light in finish 
and the floor has an oak-colored linoleum on it, which could be taken up if desirable. 
What kind of furniture is suitable for an office? The waiting-room should look com- 
fortable, pleasant, and inviting. I. D. W. 


The plan submitted to us for decoration is a little discouraging as it has many 
serious drawbacks. We earnestly recommend overcoming these as far as is possible 
by the judicious outlay of money on one or two important large things, letting the 
smaller and less important wait until the right opportunity occurs for their realization. 

High ceilings are not objectionable in very large rooms, but in the ones under 
discussion, they would better be brought down by a wide molding placed in the angle 
of wall and ceiling extending down on the wall some eight or ten inches. This 
should be colored (water-colors will do) in two shades—the shades of the paper on 
walls and ceilings. A chair-rail will be useful and will serve to lower the height of the 
walls still a little more. It would seem better to paper both rooms alike—a large 
conventional figure, in shades of green, with plain deep green ceiling. Possibly with 
this coloring the molding would be richer and better in two shades of green, omitting 
the cream of the ceiling as suggested above. These moldings may be made of wood, 
or of some strong material shaped as desired. They are not necessarily very expensive, 
but will do for your rooms more than all the dadoes and friezes can do. In the Janu- 
ary issue of ’98 of THE Hovusk BEAUTIFUL, Vol. III, was published a helpful paper 
entitled, ‘‘Cornices versus Corners,’’ which we think may be of service to you. If the 
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walls and white woodwork, would better have a cream ceiling, the picture molding 
colored a dark green and placed high up at the top of the wall. You may have touches 
of red, Persian pink or yellow, but not mixed, at least not a scheme of all these colors. 
So much red birch with the carpet you describe should save the room from monotony. 
A sofa cushion or two of reddish pink would serve for high lights, and a brass 
plaque or large jug, brass andirons, fender, ete., should make a pleasant enough room, 
and much richer than if red and yellow were mixed in the furnishings proper. As 
regards the border for carpet, we greatly prefer the rugs without any border, simply 
fastened down with large brass nails. Pine may not be waxed, because of the rosin in 
the wood; oil or varnish rubbed down dull is better for pine floors. The old rose 
damask covering will, we fear, give your room the undesired combination, which, 
however, appeals to our taste strongly. Paneling the dining-room would make of it a 
very handsome one, and the green is much to be preferred with the oak furniture. 
The straight yellow silk curtains sound well, but the yellow must be an old gold or dull 
yellow—not a bright one. There are soft yellows which would be excellent with the 
green. Care should be taken to get a shade that looks well at night. A bare floor in 
a private dining-room is apt to look a little bare, and is noisy also. We cannot, there- 
fore, recommend it unless required because of expense. A plate-rail is best placed at 
the top of the paneling, and may be simply a heavy molding with a groove on the top 
sufficiently far enough from the wall to permit the plates to stand well. The sugges- 
tion to do the den in red and white is very good. The bookcases are strongly recom- 
mended; these may be made shallow, six or seven inches deep, in fact, which will not 
intrude upon the space of the room like the stock bookease, which is usually twelve 
inches deep, for what purpose we have never been able to determine. It would seem 
to us quite unnecessary to put any hangings on the narrow window either side of the 
front door, as the iron grills already ‘‘dress’’ them sufficiently. The narrow strip of 
carpet for the stairs insures quiet and would look better, too, we think. 








In refurnishing and changing my home I am selling some things and buying others. 
I have a massive walnut bedstead; though simple in design, I always think it hand- 
some. Yet the brass bedsteads are perhaps more cleanly. Would you advise selling 


the walnut one and putting a brass one in its place? Also a massive walnut bookcase 
and desk combined. I saw one not long ago in a wealthy Senator’s home not so hand- 
some as mine. Is there, nevertheless, anything to be preferred? Also a mahogany 
sideboard, old, though in very good order. There are mahogany tables, divans, and 
chairs, all very good. Now, the possibilities are. that my new home will not be so 
much of a house nor so stately as was the old; it is more likely to be of the cottage 
style. Will furnishings of this style be too imposing? I dislike to part with the old 
things, unless necessary to good taste and to the style of the new house. What 
is black walnut? Is it not the brown wood made of the walnut trees that tear the 
round black nut? M. A. H. 


If the walnut bedstead and bookease are really good in design, or could be made 
so by a little remodeling, as is often the case, we would advise keeping them. Wal- 
nut is a beautiful wood, but has become unpopular because used so extensively some 
years ago in such atrocious models; and in consequence it now always suggests to us 
some horrible machine-made piece of furniture, highly ornate, and yet without a good 
line or a particle of meaning. The furniture of the room should correspond, and some 
rich strong colors should be used in hangings and coverings, as walnut is a trifle sober 
and needs life. 

Brass bedsteads are cleanly and handsome, but we rather prefer a really good 
design in mahogany, the most beautiful of all woods, especially for the bedroom. 
Charming painted furniture may be had now, but is not so durable, and is expensive 
when well finished. The mahogany sideboard, table, and chairs should be retained, 
by all means. They will not be too ‘“‘imposing’’ unless too large for the smaller rooms 
of the new house, a difficulty often encountered in a change of homes, but we should 
prefer ourselves keeping the old mahogany, even though a trifle out of place. Try to 
have as few pieces in each room as possible; have the curtains of figured muslin, and 
the general treatment simple. 

“Black walnut’’ is the brown wood of the tree that bears the large round nut. 





240 THE House BEAUTIFUL 





We rent an old-fasl d house, exceedingly well located, and with beautiful 
grounds, and the locatioz i garden make up in a measure for lack of repairs in the 
house. And in spite of ] ess wall-paper and paint, nearly every one considers the 
house homelike and chart 

The room at end of |} the reception-room, but as it is not used, I wish to make 
my tront room more atti 

[ have a most unpror . lot of furniture,—old-fashioned mahogany table, about 
thirty-six inches square, tv undred years old, and without much polish; easy chair, 
covered in striped greet ; large rattan rocker, stained a dark red; two oak rock- 
ers: a small mahogany 1 an excellent couch, wide and exceedingly comfortable, 
covered with Bagdad, and with plenty of pillows; a ladies’ desk of good simple design; 
a carved desk chair; a te le, rattan, with antique oak finish, and a small mahogany 
table with two drawe1 leaves. I have a great many really good etchings, and 
water-colors, but framed style of nine years ago. 

There is a three-fold zany framed sereen, with silk in two panels and yellow 
roses, painted on the cent ne. As it is, it is not pretty. I thought of putting couch 
between the two front wi! vs, and in the space between and over the couch having 
a bookshelf built. Wha r shall I have it stained, and what kind of a tabouret 

ll I buy for a large Be fern? 

My bric-a-brac consis very dainty vases, and a great amount of hand-painted 
and old-fashioned china some eandlesticks and candelabra. I have two silver 
banquet lamps; one is v ndsome, but it is so large that a globe does not look well 
on it. The other is slend e-shaped, which we always use for reading. Both need 
new shades; I should lik rred shade of some kind on the larger lamp. M. H.C. 


The furniture as des seems somewhat varied, but in so finely proportioned a 
room this variety is much bothersome than in a smaller one. We would suggest, 
however, staining the rat tea-table and divan mahogany color. Keep, if possible, 
the mahogany pieces 1 er and the oak together. If the oak chairs are not 
upholstered, loose cushio ither tufted or soft ones, and covered with green or red 
velour, will add much st y of color to the room. We could wish that the etchings 
and water-colors might be pt separate, the former hung in the sitting-room, while 
the latter would seem bet ung on the walls of the reception-room. The tabouret 
would better be mahogai inish, keeping the red color prominent all through the 
room. For the table cov: | mantel we know of nothing more durable and effective 
than the velour. Asqual rich red, bordered with the gilt galloon on the table and 
a strip of the same on the | k marble mantel would be most effective; possibly a 
board fastened securely he top of the mantel shelf and covered with the velour 
would look better if the 1 elis very irregular. As regards shades for the lamps, 
it is quite impossible to ribe any one very minutely, but the simpler they are the 
better. A red fluted g shade on the large banquet lamp with gold lace three or 
four inches deep fasten und the lower edge of the shade, would to our mind be 
infinitely more attractive the usual red silk one. An Empire frame covered first 
with full, white tissue pay then very thin red silk over which gold netting is placed, 
makes a handsome shad simple flowered muslin, also paper, is sometimes fluted 
and formed into a shad« ese are quite pretty, more quaint than rich, but we find 
them difficult to obtain o1 of Boston. Forthe sereen a reddish brocade or red and 
gold put on plain would best. Itis diffieult to say what material or color, as the 
shops offer so many, and ection can be made without knowing the room. Quite 
possibly a jute might be fou velveteen or Japanese paper; on the inner side a pretty 
Java print is the best. T uch would do nicely between the windows and the book 

slf over it, unless the v f the couch might make the shelf a little beyond reach, 
which ease we would st placing it somewhere else. If not too great a length, 
arrow sheif about se es deep, running along the wall from the mantel around 
corner to the door int hall, would make a good feature of the room, and hold 
nany books, photograpl briec-a-brae as well. It should be stained mahogany 
also. For the hall ther d seem little todo. An old-fashioned card table, with 
ne leaf turned up aga e wall on the left as one would go into the reception 
yom, might look well, a1 ak the bare length a little. On this table should be a 

e Chinese or some dé lored bowl for ecards; a silver candlestick or ecard tray 
ld be quite enoug! ing for the table. A hall chair near the door going 
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